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Standard Books at Lowest Prices. 


Ip Unity of February 2 we explained 
the various elements that enter into the 
cost of the book. This week we ad- 
vertise a series of standard books that 
can be afforded at just about the cost of 
manufacture because they are not sub- 
ject to copyright and are made in so 
large quantities that the cost of the 
plates does not materially affect the 
price of each copy. To save room we 
give only #e¢ prices, at which we will 
send the books to our subscribers. Post- 
age must be added if the books are to 
go by mail. All the books in this list 
are bound in cloth unless otherwise 
stated. 


Aesop’s Fables, complete. 20 cents, post- 
age § cents. 3 | 

Ancient Classics for English Readers. 
Separate volumes on Cesar, Herodotus, Cic- 
ero, Demosthenes, Aristotle, Plato, Horace, 
Juvenal, Tacitus, Virgil, Homer’s Iliad, Hom- 
er’s Odyssey, Xenophon, Aeschylus, Sophp- 
cles, Pliny, Aristophanes, Greek Anthology, 
Euripides, Livy, Ovid, Thucydides, Lucian, 
Plautus and Terence, Lucretius, Pindar, He- 
siod and Theognis, 27 volumes, cloth, 20 
cents each, postage 4 cents each. 

Arabian Nights Entertainments, 25 cents, 
postage 11 cents. 

The Reign of Law, by the Duke of Argyll, 
12mo., 282 pages, 60 cents, postage 8 cents. 
By the same author, The Unity of Nature, 
354 pages, €0 cents, postage 11 cents, and 
Primeval Man, 35 cents, postage 5 cents, 

Arnold’s The Light of Asia, 25 cents, post- 
age 5 cents. Indian Song of Songs, 20 cents, 
postage 4 cents. Pearls of the Faith, 20 cents, 
postage 5 cents. ) ; 

The Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus, 25 cents, postage 6 
cents, 

Bacon’s Essays, 25 cents, postage 5 cents. 

Curious Myths of. the Middle Ages, by S. 
Baring-Gould. 35 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Beecher’s Lectures to Young Men, 50 cents, 
postage 10 cents. , 


Obiter Dicta, Essays by Augustine Birrell, 


5 cents postage 6 cents. 
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Judaism on the Social Question, by Rabbi 
H, Berkowitz, D. D.,*50 cents, postage 6 
cents. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 4 volumes, large 
12mo. $2.50, postage 39 cents. 


Jane. Eyre, by Charlotte Bronté. 25 cents, | 
| 20 cents, postage § cents, 


postage 5 cents. 

Bunyan’s’ Pilgrim’s Progress. 15 cents, 
postage 3 cents. 

Burns’ Poems, in three volumes, cloth, 
$1.20, full Russia, gilt edges, $2.00, postage 
17cents. ‘The same complete in one volume, 
large type, 50 cents, postage 13 cents. 

Carlyle’s Life of Frederick the Great, four 
volumes, $4 00, postage ifsent by mail 72 cents. 

Chambers’ English Literature, eight vol- 
umes, bound in four, $2.00, postage 46 cents. 

Chinese Classics, the works ot Confucius 
and Mencius, Library edition, cloth, 75 cents, 
postage 12 cents. 

The Kalevala, the National Epic Poem of 
Finland. Two volumes, $2.co, postage 31 
cents. The same bound in one volume, $1.50, 
postage 20 cents. 

Cruden’s Concordance to the Bible, una- 
bridged, 736 three-column pages, $1.00, post- 
age 25 cents. 

Dickens’ Complete Worksin eight volumes, 
$3.00, purchaser to pay expressage, weight 16 
pounds. | | 

George Eliot’s Complete Works in’eight 
volumes, $3.00, postage 72 cents, in half Rus- 


‘sia, $5 00, postage So cents, cheaper by express 
‘unless distance is great. 


Emerson’s Nature and other Essays, 25 
cents, half morocco 35 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Emerson’s Essays, first and second series 
separately, same price as “Nature”; first and 
second series in one volume, half morocco, 65 
cents, postage 9g cents. 

Gibbon’s History of Rome, complete in 
three volumes, $1.50, postage 48 cents. 


Goldsmith’s Works, four 12mo. volumes, 


$2.50, postage 46 cents. 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 25 cents, 


postage 5 cents, 


Green’s Larger History of the English Peo- |. 
lanies, 35 cents, half morocco 50 cents, post- 


ple, five 16mo, volumes, illustrated, half mo- 


rocco, $3.00, postage 42 cents. » 
The same in one volume, smaller type, |. 


$1.00, postage 21 cents. | 
Guizot’s History of. France, 8 volumes, 
12mo., half morocco, $5.00, postage 96 cents. 


Guizot’s History of Civilization, one vol- | 


ume, 40 cents, postage 9 cents. 
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Hailam’s History of the Middle Ages, com- 
plete, with all the notes, in, four volumes, il- 
lustrated. $1.75, postage sS&ents. 

Hamerton’s The Intellectual Life, 50 cents, 
half morocco 65 cents, postage gy cents. | 

Tom Brown at Rugby, by Thomas Hughes, 


Hume’s History of England, 6 volumes, 
bound in three, gilt top, $3.20, postage 72 
cents. 

Washington Irving’s Complete Works, (ex- 
cept the Life of Washington), 6 volumes, 
$3.75, postage 88 cents. Irving’s Life of 
Washington, 2 volumes, $1.00, postage 26 
cents. 

Samuel Johnson’s Rasselas. 20 cents, post- 
age 5 cents, : 

Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his Humor. 
20 cents, postage 4 cents. 

Kingsley’s Hypatia, 25 cents, postage 8 
cents. 

Knight’s History of England, unabridged, 
1370 quarto pages, $2.0, postage 30 cents. 

Locke on the Conduct of the Understand- 
ing, 20 cents, postage 4 cents. 

Owen Meredith’s Lucile, 25 cents, postage 
6 cents. 

Mill’s Essay on Liberty, 25 cents, postage 
5 cents. | 

MiJl’s Chapters on Socialism, 20 cents, post- 
age 3cents. 

What Tommy Did, by Emily Huntington 
Miller, 40 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Milton’s Prose Works, 12mo. with Index, 
50 cents, postage 9 cents. 

More’s Utopia, 25 cents, postage 5 cents. 

Rambaud’s History of Russia, with illus- 
trations and maps, 75 cénts, postage 14 cents. 

Prescott’s Conquest of Mexito, two vol- 
umes, $1.00, postage 19cents; the same in one 


volume.without illustrations, 70 cents, postage 


16 cents. 
Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, two vol- 


umes, $1.00, postage 24 cents; the same in 
one volume without illustrations, 7o cents, 


postage 15 cents. 
Prescott’s Biographical and Critical Miscel- 


age 6 cents. | 


Plutarch’s Lives, unabridged, three vol- 


umes, $1.75, postage 30 cents. | 
The Talmud, what it is, by Rev. Bernhard 


Pick, 50 cents, postage 6 cents. 
Apochryphal Life of Jesus, 50 cents, post- 
age 7 cents, 
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The Jews since the Destruction of Jeru- 
salem, 15 cents, postage 4 cents. 

Rawlinson’s Seven Great Monarchies, 3 
volumes, with numerous illustrations and 
maps, cloth, gilt top, $2 40, postage 41 cents. 

Rawlinson’s History of Ancient Egypt, 2 
volumes, $1.25, postage 22 cents. 

Rawlinson’s Historical Evidences, 50 cents, 
postage g cents. Egypt and Babylon from 
Sacred and Profane Deasces 40 cents, post- 
age 8 cents. Religions of the Ancient World, 
3, 40 cents, postage 7 cents. 
ek Roget’s Thesaurus, cloth go cents, half 

oan Russia $1.10, postage 16 cents. 
a Rollin’s Ancient History, large type, one 
quarto volume, $1.50, postage 47 cents, 
Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, Crown of Wild 
Olive,.and Ethics of the Dust, separately 
bound in cloth, 25 cents each, postage 4 cents 
each; the three in one volume, half morocco, 
50 cents, postage 8 cents. 
Schiller’s History of the Thirty Years 
) War, 40 cents, postage § cents. 
ai Science Essays, five essays by Spencer, 
Y, Huxley and others, 20 cents, postage 4 cents. 
sf Scott’s Waverly Novels, large 12mo., cloth, 
gilt top, 12 volumes, $6.00, must go by ex- 
press, weight 33 pounds. 

Shakespeare’s works complete in12 volumes, 
large type, fine paper, cloth, gilt top, $6.00, 
half. morocco, $7.50, postage 88 cents. The 
same on lighter paper boundin 6 volumes, 
$3.00, postage, 56 cents. Separate plays in 
paper, 84 cents a dozen. 

Spencer’s Data of Ethics, Progress and its 
Laws, Philosophy of Style, etc., one octavo 
volume, 75 cents, postage 13 cents. 

Taine’s History of English Literature, un- 
| abridged, one large volume, 60 cents, postage 
Ma 12 cents. 

e. Thackeray’s Complele Works, new library 

r edition in 10 volumes, cloth, gilt top, $5.00, 
weight 18 pounds. 

Robert Elsmere, cloth, 50 cents, postage 12 
cents. 


Do not send postal orders payable to 

‘ UniTy” orto any of its editors, as 

this only causes annoyance. The best, 

tai cheapest, safest and most convenient 

form of remittance is a money order, 

‘which can be obtained at any American, 

: United States, Pacific, or Wells Fargo 

; express office, payable to Charles H. 

| Kerr & Co. If these cannot be ob- 

oi tained, send a bank draft or a postal 

order, as postal notes are no safer than 
currency. 

Address all business letters regarding 


UNITY or the purchase of books to * 
| CHARLES H. KERR & Co., 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


KATE GANNETT WELLS’S 


oe . . 
on Miss Curtis. 

“18 “Exceedingly fine studies of character."—Boston 
At “Fullof originality and common sense."—Boston 
Gazetie.”’ 

a ““Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
up by a kindly humor.”"— Woman's Journal. — 

“Tt has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
, _ ton flavor in it..—Trmr.etonin Hartford Courant. 

ei. “The air of Boston blows through the whole book.” 
—Portiand Transcript. 

“Unconventional, full of suggestiveness, and origi- 
nal. Itis a story wh.ch could well be given to every 
girl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
there are few grown people who will not be both 
wiser and better for reading its entertaining pages.” 
—Boston Traveler. 
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ESTABLISHED 1841. 


Endorsed by the best people as suitable for everybody to read. Its reading 
ps er is pure, and devoi 

HE 
week. Our regular subscription priceis $2.00 per year. We offer it to 


= Free for Every ~ 


% THE CREAT AMERICAN STORY PAPER, 


YANKEE BLADE--- 


This wonderful family ety paper is read every 
week by 400,000 ——e It is a large, eight-p 
aper, every pa lied solid full of interesting read- 
ng; stories of thrilling interest, adventure, love, the 
sea, detective tales, fireside stories, etc. Special arti- 
cles on the Household Department, Ladies’ Work, { 
Boys’ and Girls’ Departments. e Famous 


Funny Columns of THE YANKEE BLADE are 
edi by SAM WALTER Foss, the celebrated 
humorist, The circulation is rapidiy increasing. 


of the slightest tinge of vulgarity. Don’t fail to 
ANKEE BLADE. You will be delighted with it. Comes every 
new subscribers for only Weil a year, or \ 
50 cents for six months. e willsend it three 


A 


Club of Four New 


POTTER & POTTER, Pubs. Yankee Blade, Boston, Mass. 


We have eramined the aboveenamed paper and Japanese handkerchie/s, and find them te 
bea remarkable bargain. Wecan recommend them io aliour readers.—£dtior. 
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CAPRICE! 


9 
is the name selected from thousands suggested by 
. 


customers forthe NEw Siriped Rose 
sonas The Coming Rose. 


THE CREATESTNOVELTY 


IN HARDY ROSES EVER OFFERED. 
It originated with us in 1885 ;is entirely hardy, hav- 
ing endured the rigor of our northern winters with- 
out protection, Write ws and learn how you can 


Mi THIS ROSE FREEW 


Flowers large and fragrant; color soft, satiny pink, dis- 
tinctly seriped. and dashed with white and carmine; free | 
bloomer ; not an old flower ina new name, but a genuine y 
novelty. Price$i.00, prepaid, andeach purchaser can haye 


NEW STRIPED ROSE ee east "VICKS FLORAL GU DE [" 


q 

PRICE!) .00. for ISS9, the Pioneer Seed Catalogue of America, now ready; 1% 
revised and enlarged; new shape; new type; elegant cover; a frontispiece, and 3 Golored \, 
Plates. Contains an illustration and description of every a, op ae plant, flower and } 
voretable and prices of same, Nobogusoffers, We donotadvertise ** two dollars’ worth for 

50 cents,” but we do give money’s worth, both in quality and quantity. See our Novelties in & 
Flowers and Vegetables. Price of GUIDE, 15 cents, and each copy contains a certificate good for that 


amount in Seeds,so that the book is practically fren Jas, VICK SEEDSMAN, Rochester,N.Y, 
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ROSES 


FED Sirs 


GRAPE VINES, FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 


CHOICEST OLD. RAREST NEW. 
the latter we introduce the CRAWFORD STRAWBERRY. 


YOU WANT iT ’ It combines more ap san than any other. 


If you want PURE TESTED SEED or anything, 
for ORCHARD, GARDEN, LAWN or PARK, send for our 


VALUABLE FREE CATALOGUE 


containing about 140 pages with hundreds of illustrations. IT’S A 
BEAUTY! ORDER DIRECT. Get the best at honest prices, and save 
all commissions. Thirty-fifth year; 24 greenhouses, 700 acres. 


Price $1.25; mailed to any address by 


POM RON EL 3a 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


CHARLES H. KERR&CO,, ~ 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


sTHE THREE BELLE ROSES, 
m Here we have three hardy iron-olad climb- 
ing roses (standing 40° below zero) of 
different form and color, that cannot 
s be beat where abundance of blossom, 
wR delightful fragrance and hardy vigor 
%o are desired, Color: clear Pink, 
Sar wee blush White and rosy Red. The 
ae wee price of the three is so low that 
Pievery farm house, every city home, 
every cottage, and every palace 
eeeeeshould be graced by them. Orders 
Bare booked and will be sent post- 
3 d soon as weather permits. 
he ‘‘Three Belles,” postpaid, §0e¢. 


y SLUE ALSATIAN 
»> oe e finest, freest blooming, fra- 
nt double blue violet grown. BLUE ALSATIAN 
Will flourisheverywhere. 2c. each. . 
> for $1.00. 4 Perpetual(Blooming TEA ROSES—white, yellow, 
sp red and saffron. Elegant sorts, postpaid, 60ctsa. Ever-blooming 
WEET PEAS. Great novelty, bloom continually. Package 10¢e. 
Sfor50c; I pkg. 78-day Tomato 20c._ 28 pkgs. Choice Flower 
See postpaid. 81.00. ome Sweet Home Panay contains ove 
| Sec. Roses and Plants by 100,000, Over 5,0 
eres devoted toseed growing. Seed store area, over? acres. Remit for 
ny of the above and get Minest Catalogue in America, containing be- 
ildering collection of Rare Plants, Flower... and Vegetable Seed Novelties. 


ention this paper. JOHN A. SALZER, LaCrosse, Wis. 
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EDITORIAL. 


A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one another.—Fesus. 


The loving worm within its clod 
Were diviner than a loveless god 
Amid his worlds.—Browning. 


One day at atime! ‘Tis the whole of life; 
All sorrow, all joy are measured therein.—//. H7.' 


No man shall place a limit in thy strength; 
Such triumphs as no mortal ever gained 
May yet be thine if thou wilt but believe 
In thy Creator and thyself.— Zilla Wheeler Wilcox. 
From the De Moines Calendar for Fanuary. 


WHAT we call the material universe is but the manifes- 
tation of infinite Deity to our finite minds.— Fohn Liske. 


AT THE annual meeting at Haarlem, Holland, of the So- 
ciety Against Strong Drink, a resolution was passed to pub- 
lish temperance books, for teachers and children, and to try 
to introduce them into the public schools. So the reform 
goes on. 


THE Union Signal reports that Ramabai reached 
Japan December 19. “The Tokio W. C. T. U. welcomed 
her as an honored guest, and the papers were filled with 
interesting accounts of her journey and arrival. Her first 
lectures were listened to with great attention and enthu- 


siam.”’ 


THE Woman’s Tribune, that earnest voice of the Wom- 
an Suffrage movement from Beatrice, Neb., has now, so 
its editor, Mrs. Clara B. Colby, informs us, a Chicago office 
at room go, 143 LaSalle street. We pass on the word, hop- 
ing this new arm will give added force to the potent seed 
it scatters broadcast. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Presdyterian, in India, sends 
this good news: “ ‘That hundreds of educated Hindoos are 
denouncing child marriage and the curses of an enforced 
child-widowhood.” Perhaps Ramabai’s hand and _ heart 
will be upheld by a more widespread belief in her evangel 
of education than she has dared to hope. 


THE Hvangelical Alliance, in its address to the people 
of the United States in reference to public schools, states 
that the divine reign and birth of Christianity as revealed 
in the Bible are “judicially recognized.” This, however, 
is an error, as no clause in the constitution and no law in 
any state demands this recognition from the people. 


Tue Charleston (S. C.) Bible Society has again raised 
the question as to the “ religious respectability of Unitarians 
—are they Christians or heathens.” Alva Gage, brother 
of David Gage, late of Chicago, a wealthy and influential 
citizen of Charleston as well as a strong Unitarian, sent in 
consequence a dignified letter of withdrawal from the so- 
ciety. <A like sensitiveness to the honorable estimation of 
his faith and belief, we hope, is ingrained in the heart of 
every true man among us. | 


Rev. H. A. WEsTALL, of Bloomington, IIl., has recent- 
ly preached on “Robert Elsmere,”— Was he a Unita- 
rian?” The house was crowded and the publication of the 
sermon was called for, another illustration that the public 
are not weary of this book. The last word has not been 
spoken. Let other preachers continue the work. Mr. 


Westall, among the many other good things, said, “ There 
is no such thing as godless humanitarianism, for if God be 
in man, as Jesus taught, then he who loves the God-like in 


humanity loves God, whether he is conscious of the fact or 
not.” 


IN AN interesting article on “ Our Toiling Children,” in 
the Union Signal, we read “that sixteen states have a com- 
pulsory school law,.... . and that Massachusetts alone en- 
forces it;....that Pennsylvania and II]linois do absolutel 
nothing to protect the children of the working class.” This 
last fact has been pressed home to some of us by Mr. John- 
son, in a late Chicago Institute lecture. He said it wasa 
great pity that an honest poor child should not have at least 
as fair a chance in life as the criminal child, who, while in 
the Reform School, is taught a trade which many another 
out of it is eager to learn and cannot. 


THE Sunday School Times gives a hint concerning 


* dogs in the manger,” who infest every walk in life,wheth- | 


ersecular or religious: ‘ Next in practical importance to 
the being possessed by a purpose of doing something in the 
world, is the being possessed by a purpose of not hindering 
others in their doing whatever they have to doin the 
world. A manora woman who keeps out of other peo- 
ple’s way, by not standing in the door, by not halting ona 
street-crossing, by not blocking a church aisle, fills a place 
in the world without filling anybody else’s place. And 
there are such persons on earth, however rarely they are 
stumbled upon.” 


A UNITARIAN brother writes us concerning UNITY: 
“T cannot even say I wish you success on your present 
lines, as the most that you say seems to me harmful to 
the Unitarian cause in which I believe.” This is frank, 
to say the least. We hope the brethren who do not 
feel so about our work will be as frank in their confes- 
sions. If the friendsof Uniry will act as cheerfully, 
as directly as others counteract, Uniry will thrive. 
Not, though, until it is thoroughly understood that it does 
not exist for the Uxitarian cause, but for the cause of hu- 
man freedom, truth and righteousness; that it stands for 
the church of the spirit,the religion that is larger than zsms, 
and is willing to minister to those that are proscribed by 
church lines. It seeks to church the unchurched, to make 
a church that subordinates the tithings of mint, anise and 
cummin of words and phrases, to the weightier matters 
of the law, judgment, mercy and faith. 


“ PLAIN LIVING WITH HIGH THINKING” makes the ideal 
house, says Emerson. “ Camp Lookout” furnished the plain 
living of E. F. C., who sends this bit of thinking: “I 
wish I might say more of the power of ¢ruth in artistic 
work. A melody that expresses a zaturad story; a picture 
that portrays a common experience, that makes all who 
look at it feel that they have something in common, that 
they are brothers and sisters, that they are near to each oth- 
er, are helpful, loving, fellow-creatures; a story which 
comes to you with thoughts you have had yourself, but 
could not speak,—ah! this is true pleasure, to reach the 
hearts of our fellow-men and women, be it either by a song, 
picture or story, and it is divine! We must feel that we 
are a part of the Infinite Spirit to be able to do such work. 
And among the + who do not produce, but try to appre- 
ciate such work ;.1e finest mind, I think, must be the one 


which is so attunL& to unselfish, loving thought that each 
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melody heard shall express to it some story of life as it is, 


~each picture looked upon shall seem a reproduction of some 


experience, each story read be like a meeting of old friends. 
And this is sure to be the case, if one’s life is lived fully.” 


BARON Hirscu gives $40,000,000 to be used in the edu- 
cation and moral enlightenment of the Jews in southeast- 
ern Europe, not wholly because of their race, but because 
of their great need. His philanthropies are unsectarian, 
$10,000,000 having been given for Christian schools and 
hospitals. 


Tue first of a series of twelve economic conferences was 
held at Madison Street Theatre on Sunday evening, Feb- 
ruary 17, under the auspices of the Economic Club. The 
speaker was Franklin H. Head; his subject, “The Em- 
ployers’ Side of the Labor Question.” Many of Chicago’s 
representative men were present, and among them some 
notable advocates of the cause of labor. Mr. Head proved 
himself eminently fair-minded, both in his thoughtful paper 
and in the animated discussion which followed, and at the 
close of the meeting was tendered a hearty vote of thanks 
by the audience. Much good is expected to flow from these 
conferences, both in inducing each capitalist and laborer, as 
Mr. Head put it, “so far as may be, to look from the 
standpoint of the other,” and in teaching all, to quote 
again, that no person can possibly be independent of the 
community or nationality in which his lot is cast.” The 
next meeting is to be held on Saturday evening, February 


23, Mr. Henry D. Lloyd the speaker. 


BLESSED are the thought-helpers, but twice blessed our 
heart-helpers,—those not gifted with thoughts to help 
us in our thinking, but gifted with love’s insights to help 
us in our living. Of sucha onea friend writes: “A home 
occupied by a loving heart, striving to help each passing 
brother or sister, seems glorified. And when that loving 
heart has ‘ gone on before,’ each room seems to retain a 


_partof the light which kept her enfolded during her earth- 


work. The loving thought she constantly gave to each 
one who came seems photographed on all she possessed. 
How peaceful it makes one feel to go and sit in those 
rooms! Here we remember she sat when we told her 
that we were almost lost in sorrow for a friend who had 
gone: how she assured us the friend wasthen our guiding 
angel,—she ‘&zew it, for God’s love made it plain.’ There 
she used to read, trying to comprehend all the truth of 
some obscure thought advanced by a writer who had of 
accepted her simple creed of love for all; how quietly she 
would finally say,‘I am not calculated to study, [ am 
so pressed with /z¢tZe duties; and if I read too much, some 
one gets neglected.2. Oh, that we all remembered this! 
While we strive to fill our heads withthe perplexing argu- 
ments of our busy time, how many get neglected.” 


In reference to the “ Creed agitation” now going on in 
the Universalist denomination, S. A. Gardner speaks thus 
in the Gospel Lanner. Does he look to this inevitable re- 
sult as a calamity? It may bode evil to Universalism, but 
it will bring helpfulness to humanity, it will help uni- 
versality. The following is Mr. Gardner’s opinion: “ This 
means a great deal, to wit, nothing less than that our de- 
nomination, as such, is to be practically creedless. The 
best new statement that the best committee of the General 
Convention can possibly make will never be unanimous} 
accepted by the denomination. This means that each 
church in the denomination will exercise the liberty of re- 
taining the old creed,adopting the new,or of making one to 
suit itself; and now thatthe spirit of creed-making has 
been fully aroused, the probability is that a great many 
clergymen and their respective congregations will avail 
themselves of this latter indisputable privilege, in which 
event we shall find ourselves in close alliance with Unita- 
rian methods. We have boasted that the great distinction 
between Universalists and Unitarians is thatthe former have 
a denominational creed while the latter have none. I proph- 
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esy that the close of the present agitation will witness 
the end of that distinction. \Jniversalism will then be as 
deficient in a general standard of belief, as is at present the 
case with Unitarianism. Is this what our doctors of divin- 
ity wanted or contemplated whenthey inaugurated the haz- 


ardous experiment of assaulting our present creed with 
animadversions?”’, 


THE FROST ON THE WINDOW PANE, 
The hoary frost of heaven; who hath gendered it ?—Jos. 


The keen observer will perceive that the laws of nature 
are manifested as well in minute objects as in larger things. 
The falling apple obeys the same law as the revolving 
moon;and the eye of a Newton sees in one a revelation of 
the law that governs the other. 

We are led to these reflections by observing the frost 
upon the window of our study. Out of the moisture in 
the atmosphere of the room, that great artist, J. Frost, 
with an invisible pencil, has painted a most beautiful pic- 
ture. Ferns and leaves, graceful flowers, delicate lines and 
stems of moss, tiny feathery stars, and other beautiful forms, 
the likeness of whichis found nowhere else in nature, are 
spread in delightful profusion upon the glass. Whence the 
pattern of these forms? Out of the shapeless air they 
came,ordered by the law that shapes the star mist into suns 
and worlds. Silent, like the tread of destiny, it moves to 
its appointed tasks. Atoms, seemingly under no control, are 
seized and arranged in definite form, given shape and color. 
Mysterious is the law of Spirit. Is not the forest yonder 
the outworking of the same law that produced the frost- 
forest on our window pane? Not long since, the substance 
of the forest was soil and compost. Still longer since, it 
floated in the depths of infinitude, brother of the sun and 
the stars. Spirit, law, has wrested it from chaos and mould- 
ed it into trees and flowers; one cause produced the forest 
of the field and the forest on the window pane. 

Thus do the laws of the Universe descend for our in- 
spection. They are democratic and social. The moulds of 
the stars are used for casting raindrops. The pattern of the 
forest is repeated on the window pane. Man is made in 
God’s image; so that not only is mankind, but God, studied 
in the human soul. The laws that form the visible universe 
are circular, and the full circumference may be computed 
from any arc. <A pebble is a microcosm, and every foot of 
earth tells the story of the universe. Man has no need of 
wings to explore creation. He may seat himself in any 
nook or corner, and the universe revolves before him. The 
telescope tells us less of creation than the microscope. 
There is more of God’s word written on a mustard seed 
than on the scroll of the heavens. Thus does truth accom- 
modate itself to the humble station of man. “ Seek, and 
you shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” 
There is no door so small that through it you may not en- 
ter the sacred temple. S. L. 


‘DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS.”’’ 
AN EXPERIMENT. 


In December last I wrote to some dozen or more of my 
associates in the Unitarian pulpits of the West, who, I 
thought, would be most likely to be interested in the ex- 
periment, the following letter: 

“T have for a long time had it in my heart to ask a few 
of the ministers in the West to try an experiment with me 
looking toward testing the susceptibility and spirituality 
of our congregations in the way of some outward expres- 
sion of the religious life in the home. My idea is this: some 
Sunday morning I will take for my subject “ Daily 
Strength for Daily Needs,” and after a little introduction 
about the need of continual rills of helpfulness to keep the 
river of life ever tiding towards the sea, will tell the story 
of the book of this title and its attractiveness: and helpful- 
ness to many people, (see Uniry for May 12, June 16 and 
October 12) then suggest the use of it for a quiet moment 
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in every day, either at the breakfast table collectively, or 
individually, as circumstances and judgment decide. I pro- 
pose to have a supply of the books at hand by the pulpit, 
that those in the audience willing to try it can supply them- 
selves before going home, and am going to ask those who 
take the book. to meet me a month later,on Sunday even- 
ing to compare notes, talk over the value of it and discuss 
the relative merits of the quotations, the truthfulness of 
this or that,—in short to spend a quiet hour together in a 
sort of new day class-meeting, a non-conventional prayer- 
meeting hour free from formalities. Would you like to 
try such an experiment? The interest increases when 
several of us try it together, so that some day we ministers 
can compare notes as well as the laity. If I can get around 
to it, I shall try to do it the 6th of January to begin the 
new year with. You will remember that Mrs. M. H. Le- 
Row, 673 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass., by a special 
arrangement with the publishers, can supply these books 
at the rate of sixty-five cents apiece. She can furnish 
them either in a green, gray, brown or robin’s egg blue, 
and I have no doubt she would let us have a supply on 
sale, allowing us to return what we do not sell. I suppose 
we shall save some expressage and time by each one order- 
ing direct, otherwise it would be pleasant to order all to- 
gether, or at least there is interest in this combined effort in 
the direction of mellow as well as thoughtful lives. I shall 
be glad to hear how it strikes you. Shall we try it all 
together ?” 

Prompt replies were received from most of the ministers 
addressed, all expressing great interest in the purpose, all 
expressing their belief in the value of such helps, but most 
of them also frankly expressing the doubts and difficulties 
which had been pressing upon my own mind. “ The time 
had not yet come.” “ The memory of the old forms still 
tyrannized over the spontaneous life grievously,” “the 
recoil from the cant and conventional phrases of religion 
had made our people suspicious of outward expressions or 
spiritual disclosures,” and then, the book itself had defects. 
‘‘ Its pages are not sufficiently lighted with the joyous side 
of life.” ‘Its paragraphs are often touched with.a mysti- 
cism that does not speak to the consciousness of many 
people.” “It is notso full of the spirit of home, fireside 
loves and youth’s ideals as one might wish,” etc., etc. Not- 
withstanding these misgivings, which I[ fully shared with 
these brothers and sisters, I did “get around to it,” and on 
the first Sunday in January I preached my sermon and the 
pulpit was fortified with fifty copies of the book, which 
were eagerly taken at the close of the service and more 
wanted. The telegraph summoned fifty more for the next 
Sunday, and they are all gone and twenty-five copies more 
are on the way. Counting the copies that were already in 
the parish, there are probably a hundred and fifty books 
now among my people. On the first Sunday night in 
February, as arranged, we had our first Sunday evening 
meeting. Some sixty people came out, with their books 
in hand, and perhaps twenty more came to see what kind 
of a meeting it was going tobe. A few hymns were sung, 


a prayer was uttered, and the hour and a half was all too 


short for the free, frank, informal conversation. Some 


came with the book spotted all through with book-marks. 


More of them were prepared to tell which day in the Jan- 
uary calendar had been most helpful to them.- The boys 
and girls frankly confessed they had tried to read it, but 
most of it was “too deep” forthem. “ But still,” said one 
boy, “I like to read it and try to imagine what the feeling 
is, and I don’t feel just right through the day if I neglect 
it.” A busy teacher was “amazed at the strength she 
received.” All this gave the pastor coveted glimpses into 
the inner life of his people, and an opportunity to drop in 
the word of caution or of re-enforcement which it is so 
hard to put into the elaborated sermon. Perhaps the pin- 
nacle point of the evening was reached when we talked in 
answer to the earnest question of a candid sister —“ How 
can I have the feeling of the ‘poor Methodist woman of 
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the eighteenth century’ as put down for January Ig ?” 
There was a hearty, unanimous desire for another meeting, 
and so in March we shall have our second meeting, which 
promises to be richer than the one alluded to. I venture 
to put this bit of personal experience, the beginning of an 
experiment by one parish, into the columns of Unity, 
hoping thereby that others, many other parishes, may try 
the experiment, and hoping further that those who try it 
will report from time to time their experience in these col- 
umns. Our faith is full of splendid resources that yield 
courage, comfort, reverence, trust. The Puritanic molds 
are gone from our homes, but new cups are to be shaped 
to carry the water of life, and hands will not be wanting to 
pass the communion bread of holy living to the communi- 
cants who worship at the shrine over which is inscribed 
the word * Character ” as the central aim, the inspiration of. 
religion. Let those who are trying to learn the ways of 
the reverent life, who seek to make beautiful with tender- 
ness and reverence the religion of reason, try this book; try 
it for a month, try itin any way you please. Read each 
day the page set down for that day, or, as one lady reported 
at our meeting, open the book anywhere and read a page. 
This she liked better. Read as much more as you please. 
Match these great quotations with greater ones. Let one 
great text call forth another great text, as deep calleth unto 
deep. So mounting upon the shoulders of these saints, find 
clearer thinking and nobler doing. At the end of the 
month, talk with somebody about it. Talk it over in your 
church gathering, or if no other sympathetic listeners can‘be 
found, report it to UNITY. }. Linde 
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AT FOREST LAKE. 


At Forest Lake (I tell you true) 
The sprites of verse take Nature’s hue 
To lure the bard; for through the reeds 
The wind breathes rondels that the meads, 
With golden-rod a-light, first knew. 


The moon, slow sailing into view, 
A patch of cloud upon the blue, 


Looks down to find the rhyme it leads 
At Forest Lake. 


A royal chant the waves renew, 

With low refrain recurring through, 
And from the shore a bird’s note speeds 
L’envoi to Day. What wonder needs 


That from it all this rondeau grew 


At Forest Lake? 
LiLty A. LONG, 


“THE CHURCH OF TO-DAY. 
~ Which of our so-called liberal religious papers can state 
the needs of the times and the truth of the ages more clear- 
ly and courageously than the Methodist Recorder does as 
follows? | | 
Religion suffers much both at the hands of friends and 


foes by being confounded with the modes of expression in 


which it has clothed itself. 
* * XK 2 2k 


We fail to see that the form of expression is largely the 
creature of accident. It is born of the time and place, and 
perishes with the shifting relations of time and place; while 
the spiritual life principle that gave birth to the form of ex- 
pression survives the dissolution of shifting relations, and 
clothes itself anew in other forms as its environment 
changes. 

. * * * * 


This is one of the greatest dangers Christianity has to 


contend with. The religion of Christianity is a spiritual - 
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peaceful even of their lives. 


_ proportion of the whole, A New York report of eight 


religion. Christ placed all the authority of religion in the 
life ofthe spirit. Institutions, ordinances, creeds, ceremo- 
nials, have no value save such as they borrow as the tempo- 
rary vehicles of the life of the spirit. “It is the spirit that 
quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing.” 

. + * a * 


The visible church under the guidance of fallible men 
tends constantly to exalt the outward institution, the visible 
ordinance, the written creed, above the life of the spirit. 
They forget the authority of religion is inthe hidden 
life-within. And when they endeavor to transfer this au- 
thority to the form without, they destroy the life they seek 
to preserve. 

The life of the spirit can be maintained only by the pres- 
ervation of that freedom which allows the spirit that varia- 
bility of expression through which it can relate its life to 
the shifting circumstances and relations of the present. 
Spiritual life languishes in proportion as the emphasis 1s 
transferred from the spirit within to the form without. 
When churches begin to give the character of finality to the 
institutions, and to the forms in which the spiritual life 
clothes itself, it is asure sign of approaching spiritual death. 
The very condition of spiritual life is being taken away. 
A creed may be the sepulcher of the spirit. A liturgy may 
be the mausoleum of the soul. 

* * ee. * 


The church to-day suffers more from exalting ecclesiasti- 
cal forms, out of which the life has flown, to the position 
which belongs alone to the life of the spirit, than from any 
other one cause within herself. It is a species of idolatry 
which steals on us unawares. It isso much easier to fall 


down and worship the form which we can see than the life 


which we can not see. It is the snare of devout souls. It 
is the pitfall of true piety, because it substitutes the spurious 
fetichism of idol worship for true reverence of spiritual 
truth. 

It not only corrupts those within the church, but it repels 
many from the worship of spiritual truth who are outside 
the church. They see men bowing in blind homage to 
forms from which the life power has. gone, and in the re- 
volt from idol worship they withhold worship from the 
living God to whom it is due. Many a soul, loving sincer- 


_ ity morethan it does conformity, becomes an old iconoclast 


outside the church, worshiping nothing at all, because it 
will not join with the throng in prostrating itself before the 
ecclesiastical idol from which spiritual power has departed. 
Much of the so-called infidelity of to-day obtains its vitality 
solely in the justifiable revolt from yielding homage to 
forms of ecclesiasticism that do not find their sanction in 
spiritual life. In the repudiation of the false, it goes to the 


extreme of rejecting the true also. 


THE BURDEN OF THE MUNICIPALITY. 


Mr. W. Alexander Johnson’s fourth lecture, on the 
above topic, was delivered on the evening of February 14, 
and followed by the usual interesting “discussion, "Last 
week, said the lecturer, we observed the practical workings 
of state institutions; to-night we draw a step nearer to the 
individual work of the friendly visitor in the consideration 
of the municipal burden of charity and correction. The 
worst errors of a charity are seen in our county 
poorhouses and jails. hat should a poorhouse be? A 
place for the citizen, not the criminal or vagrant; for per- 
manent relief, not for children. It should afford shelter 
for the ordinary aged man and woman, unable to support 
themselves, who shall thus spend in decent comfort the 
To illustrate how widely facts 

vary from the ideal condition, selections may be read from 
reports of the poorhouses in three states—New York, 
Wisconsin and [llinois— choosing in each case, of course, 
the exceptionally bad places, which form a seriously large 
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years ago says that in one of the worst of the poorhouses 
the inmates are adults, grossly immoral, unsound in mind 
or body, and that both sexes mingle indiscriminately. In 
another house, showing the effect of the poorhouse on 
children, there are three generations of a family — grand- 
mother, daughter and two illegitimate children, In man 
places children are thrown in close contact with adults 
having every sort of taint; and, as children are born there, 
the poorhouse becomes a veritable pauper factory. An 
extract from a letter to a local county paper says that pros- 
titution is the worst feature of the poorhouse. The gen- 
eral condition of things in county poorhouses and insane 
asylums may be summed up by the statement that in some 
there are not separate departments for men and women,there 
are too few lights, insufficient food, a too limited number 
of attendants, and no out-of- doors recreation or employ- 
ment, all these deficiencies indicating a life pitifully barren 
of decent comfort. 


The Wisconsin State Board of Charities, composed of 
both men and women, though authorized only to inspect 
and report, has done much to eradicate some of the worst 
evils of the system in that state; yet there has been similar 
trouble there about the separation of the sexes; the insane 
are found in the poorhouses, the cellars are often wet, and 
the places infested with bed bugs.” Still, Wisconsin is at an 
advantage in being a comparativ ely small state, and having 
a State Board excellently backed up and doing much good 
work,— with much remaining still to be done. In Illinois, 
where there are 102 counties, the duties of the State Board 
are too arduous to permit of their personal visitation at these 
county institutions; the same holds true of the secretary, so 
that the clerk performs the task, but without the desired 
result, as he visits different poorhouses and jails each time. 
In Illinois there is not, as in New York, a scarcity of food 
in the poorhouses, but other accommodations are very poor 
and inadequate; and yet, between 1870 and_ 1886, the poor- 
house population increased four times as rapidly as the 
general population. The prevailing difficulties, as found 
in Boone, Cass, Clark, Fayette, Franklin, Iroquois, Jasper, 
Jefferson, Johnson, Madison, Moultrie, Randolph and 
Schuyler counties are—cramped quarters, leaky roofs, 
decayed buildings, lack of cleanliness, poor light, worn out 
bedding, poor ventilation, prevalence of vermin, insufficient 
warmth, and lack of separate quarters for men and women. 
Many of these ills may be traced, as in Madison County, to 
cheap contracts for supplying the poorhouses. Advertising 
for bids, the lowest is accepted, with what result may be 
imagined, as in this Madison County institution the con- 
tractor was to leave all the fittings in as good condition as 
he found them, and furnish accommodations at the rate of 
14 cents per day for each inmate. On the whole, the poor- 
houses of [Illinois are in an unsatisfactory condition. Mr. 
Wines says that there are in them six hundred children. 
Naturally, under such conditions, quasi-public or even 
public almoners show a disinclination to sending worthy 
people to the poorhouse. 


There should not only be better provision for the worthy 
and unfortunate, but also the poorhouses should not be 
degraded by tramps and women of bad character. Among 
several reasons for the prevailing bad conditions in the 
county institutions two may be mentioned as most prom- 
inent: the constant tendency to reduce the per capita ex- 
pense, and the struggle of officials to hold their places. 
The remedy lies in a more active sense of duty on their 
part, and the careful oversight of the master’s eye and 
instructed brain, as in New York. We must always have 
paupers, but we may not always have poorhouses; at least 
the insane should be placed under state care. 


We should not consider the insane when treating of the 
municipal burden except to notice the Wisconsin plan of 
small asylums for chronic insane as meeting well_many 
ethical requirements. The asylums are small, the largest 
holding 150 inmates; building plans are furnished by 
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the State Board, half the maintenance cost being 
defrayed by the state; the counties not provided 
with institutions send their subjects to counties that 
are, the state bearing half the expense, the county 
sending the other half; the window bars are painted 
white, giving a cheery effect; there are more attendants, 
hence fewer restraints; the inmates are employed in useful 
labor, and are near to their family and friends. Thus many 
ethical requirements are here met: in their small groupings 
the law of the individual is recognized; the law of self-sup- 
port; and that of separation from society. And yet, spite of 
these merits, wide experience has shown that the onl 
safe care for the insane is that of the state and not the 
county. 


Let us examine next the system of out-door relief. Such 
relief is the aid given by the public to the poor in their 
homes, the door referred to meaning the door of the poor- 
house. The money expended for out-door relief in recent 
years has varied from $50,000 to $200,000 per annum, but 
despite complaints, this is a very moderate expenditure, as, 
at the rate of cost, in some counties, Cook County’s outlay 
should be $425,000. This system provides for needy 
families 14 a ton of coal, twenty-five pounds of flour, and 
a few other minor necessaries, including soap—there being, 
we think, much hope in the last. Reasoning from an a 
priort basis the theory of out-door relief is apparently 
faultless; it helps in their own homes the poor that 
would otherwise go to the poorhouse: secures them 
against moral injury; prevents the severing of family ties; 
insures the short duration of relief and cheapens its expense, 
as only absolute necessities are supplied. Thea priori 
argument seems inevitably in favor of this home support, 
but as ours was to be the inductive method, we must throw 
overboard mere theories for facts, which witness as follows: 
In England at the end of the last century—presuming that 
‘to every man not earning a living, supplies should be fur- 
nished from the rates for taxes on land—outdoor relief gen- 
erally prevailed. Asa result the flood of pauperism ran 
higher and higher. Like Henry George’s proposed single 
tax, it abolished the value of land. In 1834 a commission 
openly condemned it, saying it possesses fhe element of in- 
definite extension, ready relief only diminishing the sense 
of shame in the relieved. Out-door relief saps the indivjd- 
uality, discourages thrift, increases marriages among the in- 
digent, and produces many other evils. The sense of shame 
once broken down, as in Cincinnati, during the Ohio floods 
of 1883 and 1884, the floodgate to pauperism is opened. 
The commissioners suggest, that relief at home should 
only be dispensed from private sources of charity, toem- 
phasize the sense that itis “a charity,” not a right of 
the relieved. In some cases, as where the guardian of the 
poor estimated amount necessary for support, and 
augmented the laborer’s wages to that amount, the ten- 
dency was to lower the wages of the self-supporting. 


The bane of pauper legislation is legislating for extreme 
hardships letting in fraudulent cases. Private charity not 
only should, but will relieve such sufferers, as proven in 
Kings County, New York. The amount annually 
expended here, in Brooklyn, for ten years up to 1879, 
was $100,000; in midwinter the supply was cut off 


and the result was zothing,except that no more baskets con- 


veying public relief were seen on the streets; public money 
was saved, and a period put to political corruption. Similar 
experiments were tried with like results in New York and 
Philadelphia. Hence the report concludes by designating 
as folly the fatal idea of feeding a man and his children at 
public expense. 


Ward politics should have no part in charity; but the 
appropriation for out-door relief constitutes a vast political 
corruption fund: the friend of the politician receives help, 
whether needy or not; as Joe Mackin put the case, every 
ton of coal should secure two or three votes. The.out-door 
relief in Chicago is at present moderate, even parsimonious. 
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England is eminently the landof poor relief. P. F. Asch- 
rot, commissioned to study the poor relief systems of Eng- 
land, France and America, declares that the English poor 
law is a gradual development, and not manufactured, be- 
ginning first in punishment of mendicancy. The English, 
Mr. Aschrot says, have a strange aversion to decisions on 
general principles, limiting themselves always to practical 
instances. ‘There have been three stages in English poor 
legislation: (1) the suppression of mendicants; (2) relief by 
local taxation; (3) centralized governmental control—Eng- 
land being the classic ground of state relief and private 
charity. There are several general principles at the basis 
of the English poor law (the right to receive relief being 
assumed): poor relief should be confined to the minimum 
necessary for life; should be less than that earned by the 
ordinary laborer; and there should be such drawbacks to 
securing relief that the poor will not ask it except in ab- 
solute necessity. 


In methods of relief the three necessaries just named 
show the need of something approaching the workhouse 
system, those destitute and unable to work being aided, the 
able-bodied being compelled to work. Thus the work- 
house would be a deterrent, and the English workhouse 
furnishing the best means of carrying out the poorlaw. It 
would also be atest of real destitution, while giving rel- 
atives a chance of helping their poor back to the outer 
world. ie 


It has been claimed that Cook County Hospital is not 
a pauper institution, but a refuge for those worthy poor 
who by sickness are rendered temporarily dependent. It 
has been said that the relief it offered was not a charity, 
but a right of the citizen. Hardly so, since provident 
saving is as much a duty as daily self-support. 

The best hospitals are supported by voluntary. charity. 


The house of correction, it may be said in conclusion, con- 


forms more closely to right methods than the county jail. © 


One of its methods of reform is the increasing the severity 
of punishment for every new offense, making the penalty 
for second conviction twice as heavy as for the first, and so 
on, asin Ohio. The punishment for minor offenses should 
always be a sentence to the house of correction and not to 
the county jail, which is the worst blot in the system of 
correction. Mr. Wright, secretary of the State Board of 
Wisconsin, says the jail is a shame to civilization, and that 
to-day many of them are no better than in Howard’s time. 
Because of no classification of prisoners the old teach the 
young theways of vice; the professional and non-profes- 
sional, the innocent, the insane, tramps, persons held as wit- 
nesses, boys and women,—all are mingled together. In the 
hours of enforced idleness low stories are told and tales of 
criminal adventure, Indeed every sociological law of 
charity and correction is violated, and as a result the county 
jail has become the great school of crime. Through careful 
inspection the jail buildings and accommodations have im- 
proved, but it were better far that they were abolished, 
and criminal institutions dealt with, not by county, but by 
state officials. B. G, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE IMITATION OF THE SAINTS. 


To THE Epitor oF Unity: When I saw Mr. Janes’ 
friendly criticism of the sentence—“ We believe in the imi- 
tation of Jesus Christ and all God’s heroes, teachers, mar- 
tyrs, saints and benefactors,” my first thought was: “I sus- 
pect that Mr. Janes is right.” Indeed the word 7mitate 
has been so often abused that I had myself been somewhat 
dissatisfied with it. On further thought, however, I fail 
to see any better word to express a truth in which we all 
believe. The fact is, that, like many words, zmztate has a 
lower and a higher meaning. It may mean only a slavish 
and unthoughtful copying, which follows faults and blem- 
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ishes. But the word does not primarily have this stupid 
meaning. It also means, as with the artist, to reproduce 
the lines of nature, catching indeed the ideal beauty out of 
many incomplete manifestations. In character it means to 
follow models and examples, not surely in those respects 
where the examples are faulty, but so far as they illustrate 
moral ideals. We believe then in showing the pictures’ of 
the saints—the real saints—and telling the stories of all 
their beautiful deeds. Why? Because thus we get models 
and object lessons whereby to work out for ourselves and 
our children the art of the noble life. We instinctively fol- 
low these patterns and models of the higher nature. But 
why use Jesus’ name in the sentence? Simply because 
Jesus’ name happens aptly to describe the type or class of 
these object lessons in character which we. specially 
like to see. While, therefore, I quite agreein Mr. Janes’ 
objection to the lower use of the word zmitation, and 
while I wish that words were not so often burdened 
with a “double nature,” yet I believe that he and I might 
very reasonably say a “credo” together over the only 
use that the word can be allowed in our sentence. At the 
same time no statement of “the things which we believe ” 
has a right to be, which does not cheerfully offer itself 
to be corrected or inrproved as may seem best. 
Yours sincerely 
CHARLES F, DOLE. 


METHOD IN SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK. 


I see that UN1ITy is recommending the “Graded Lessons” 
for Sunday-schools. The eastern papers also are discus- 
sing their merits as compared with the “ Uniform Topic ” 
system. At this juncture, [ deem it not improper to state 
that we have used the Graded Lessons in the Sunday-school 
of Rev. S. R. Calthrop’s church for about twelve years, 
during which time the school has steadily gained in thor- 
oughness, interest and attendance. Our present staff of 
teachers includes a good proportion of those who have 
graduated from the school to take up the teacher’s work. I 
do believethat a measure of oursuccess is owing to our having 
followed a* course of study.’ The“ Graded Series” which 
provides for fourteen years’ study, you published in Unity 
in yourissue of October 1, 1854. I am so desirous that 
this system should get a foothold in our churches that I 
venture to ask you to make mention of the happy exper- 
ience ofourSyracuse church. Should you be willing to pub- 
lish again the schedule of October 1, 1884, it might prove 
a guide to a better one. When ours was devised we had 
to find our text-books here and there, and they were not 
always perfectly adapted to our needs. Now, however, 
there is no dearth of just the book for each grade. 


Mary E. Baaa. 
Syracuse, N, Y. 


To THE EDITOR OF UNITY: 


Robert Spears, for twelve years minister of the Unita- 
rian church in East London, has written a letter for the 
Christian Leader in which he states that “the work of 
Robert Elsmere in East London is a pure fiction. . . . 
The theism that is said to have succeeded there, failed; 
and the supernaturalism that is said to have failed, suc- 
ceeded.” 

Did Mrs. Ward intend to write history, or only to 
penetrate into the possibilities of a Christian Brotherhood 
that might be the social factor in raising and truly ration- 
alizing the working people of East London which she 
has so vividly drawn for us? . 0.8 


THE UNITY CLUB. 


THE literary branch of the Eliot society, in connection 
with the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, have arranged 
for a winter’s study of the notable works of fiction, the 
seven meetings since November 14 having each been de- 


voted to a novel by one of the following authors: 
Lie, Franzos, Baroness Tautpheus, Hawthorne, 
Jackson and Tolstoi. 


SUNDAY EVENING CONVERSATIONS. 


numbering the men. 


Y 


ing in this city. 


February 23, 1889 


Onas 
Telen 


The remaining programmes 
are as follows: February 27, 1839, “ Betrothed,” (Italian) 
—Manzoni; March 13, 1889, “The Newcomes,” (English 
— Thackeray ; March 27, 1889, “Daniel Deronda,” (English) 
George Eliot; April 10, 1889, “ Don Quixote,” (Spanish) 
—Cervantes; April 24, 1889, ‘“ Les Miserables,” (French) 


—Victor Hugo. 


These conversations, in conservative New England, stil] 
continue, and on secular. subjects. 
held every Sunday evening, but as often as may seem best, 
No public notice is given; all who go are invited directly 
or indirectly by the host. The conversations begin at 8 p, 
M., lasting an hour and a half, and then half an hour js 
spent socially. . Our people having largest and finest. par- 
lors open them, and invite such as are supposed to be 
interested in the subject, always irrespective of church 
lines. All who come are highly educated people, 
doctors, and literary men and women,—the women out- 
: I have been looking for protests 

from the pulpits, but none have come; perhaps because the 
shot would fall too heavily upon their own members. 
church lectures are held at an early hour, and all are free 
then to attend the “symposium” who may be so inclined. 
It is practically a Unitarian affair, but union as to its con- 
stituency; and it seems good to have as many gatherings as 
possible where the citizens, as citizens and neighbors, can 
meet in this delightful way. 
‘The atmosphere of these informal gatherings is broad and 
free, so unsectarian, and so stimulating too, that I. wonder 
they have never been started here or elsewhere before. 
first I felt that it was too great an innovation; but, remember- 
ing that we ought to encourage what is good, human, and 
wholesome for life and thou 
in this movement, and, while I did not inau 
come to approve and encourage it. 
sense religious, and a great improvement over the doleful 
prayer-meeting, which devotes itself to morbid self-inspec- 
tion, self-flattery, or to beseeching the Almighty to im- 
prove His methods of work in the hearts of His children, 
all of which is most irreverent and religiously belittling. 

There is a most encouraging spirit of liberalism awaken- 

There are “ Elsmeres 
all the churches, and by and by we trust they will be as 
brave as Robert the original was, abandon false positions 
and ally themselves with the faith and the work which 
their intellects and conscience approve. 

_ When we can get people to come together,—irrespective 

of credal position,—either socially, or for study or debate 
on great questions of religion, industry, social ethics or 
philosophy, we have done much to break down the barriers 
that so closely shut people within their own sectarian shell. 
So I commend these “ conversations,” these Sunday circles, 
as one way of promoting reform as well as unity among 
brethren. 

Fauu RIVER, Mass., February 10, 1889, 
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THE STUDY TABLE. 


A Frozen Dragon and other Tales. 
tory for Boys and Girls. 
trated from sketches by the author. 


A Story Book of Natural His- 
By Charles Frederick Holder, 


Illus- 


New York : Dodd, Mead 


This book takes its name from the opening chapter, 
which tells the story of the discovery in 1871 of the extinct 
rhinoceros, frozen in ice and earth in Russia. 


Then’ fol- 


low thirty-eight chapters on such subjects as In a Flam- 
ingo Rookery, The Pigeon Fliers of Modena, Some Won- 
derful Elephants, An Adventure with a Unicorn, Electric 
Animals and Plants, How Fishes climb Hill, In the Wake 
of the Sea-Bat, Whaling on Horseback, Flying under 
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Trained Animals. A chapter entitled “ The Smallest 
Circus in the World” tells about the training of per- 
forming fleas. The book is beautiful, in quarto form, 280 
pages, enriched with profuse and admirable illustrations, 
both vignettes in the text and full-page pictures. A fea- 
ture Of the book is that it is not merely descriptive of 
facts in natural history, but abounds in stories and in 
actual instances and individual observations. It is excel- 
lent for children and equally good for adult reading aloud 
to children, which is a virtue in such a work. 


Mrs, Partington’s Mother Goose’s Melodies. Songs for Our Darlings. 
Over too illustrations each. Edited by Uncle Willis. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. Price, 30 cents, paper; 50 cents, boards. 


Two books for the little folks, full of pictures and 
rhymes. From the preface of the first-named may be 
learned the history of how and when these melodies 
came into existence andl who Mother Goose really was. 
A chapter from Mrs. Partington, establishing the authen- 
ticity of the rhymes in her own characteristic fashion, 
introduces the book. It is closed with a few suggestions 
for throwing the rhymes into tableaux and pantomime, 
eleven of the songs being set to music for the purpose. — 

The second, in uniform style, has a good class of nurs- 
ery ditties, old and new, with sense and_ nonsense, for the 
family circle. © ee ee 


The Adventures of a Chinaman in China. 
Jules Verne by Virginia Champlin. 
Lee & Shepard, Cloth, price, $1.50. 

An excellent story with which to while away a winter’s 
evening, marked with the characteristic extravagances of 

Verne’s tales. To one unacquainted with the habits of 

the cultured Chinaman, the book gives a startling impres- 

sion of modernness not entirely consistent with prevailing 
notions of the Orientals, though the peculiarity of the 
country and customs imparts a lively interest and curiosity. 

Altogether it is a vivacious book, whose moral, while not 

prominent, is not far to seek. : 


From the French of 
Illustrated. Boston: 


— 


THE HOME. 


A LITTLE WOMAN. 


She stood at the bar of justice, 
A creature wan and wild, 
In form too small for a woman, 
In feature too small for a child; 
For a look so worn and pathetic 
Was stamped on her pale young face, 
It seemed long years of suffering 
Must have left that silent trace. 


“Your name,” said the judge, as he eyed her 
With kindly look, yet keen, 

“Ts?—” % Mary Maguire, if you please sir.” 
“ And your age?” “I am turned fifteen.” 

“Well, Mary,” and then from a paper 

He slowly and gravely read 

“You are charged here—I am sorry to say— 

With stealing three loaves of bread.” 


‘ You look not like an offender, 
And I hope that you can show 

The charge to be false. Now tell me, 
Are you guilty of this or no?” 

A passionate burst of weeping 
Was at first her sole reply, 

But she dried her tears in a moment, 
And looked in the judge’s eye. 


“T will tell you just how it was, sir; 
My father and mother are dead, 
And my little brothers and sisters 
Were hungry and asked me for bread. 
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At first I earned it for them 
By working hard all day, 

But somehow the times were hard, sir, 
And the work all fell away. 


“TI could get no more employment; 
The weather was bitter cold; 
The young ones cried and shivered— 
Little Johnnie’s but four years old— 
So what was I to do, sir? 
I am guilty, but do not condemn! 
I took, oh, was it stealing ?— 
The bread to give to them.” 


Every man in the court room, 
Gray beard and thoughtless youth, 
Knew, as he looked upon her, 

That the prisoner spoke the truth. 
Out from their pockets came kerchiefs, 
Out from their eyes sprung tears, 
And out from old, faded wallets 
Treasures hoarded for years. 


The judge’s face was a study, 
The strangest you ever saw, 

As he cleared his throat and murmured 
Something about the law. 

For one so learned in such matters, 
So wise in dealing with men, 

He seemed, on a simple question, 
Sorely puzzled just then. 


But no one blamed him or wondered, 
When at last these words were heard: 
“The sentence of this young prisoner 
Is for the present deferred.” 
And no one blamed him, or wondered, 
When he went to her and smiled, 
And tenderly led from the court room, 
Himself, the “ guilty” child. 


—S?t. Louts Presbyterian. 


A JEWISH LEGEND. 


According to Jewish and Mohammedan tradition, King 
Solomon, who was wise beyond all other men, knew the 
language of animals, and could talk with the beasts of the 
field, and the birds of the air. A Rabbinical story is told 
of him, which isin this wise: _ 

“One day the king rode out of Jerusalem with a great 
retinue. An ant-hill lay directly in his path, and Solomon 
heard its little people talking. 

“¢ Here comes the great king,’ he heard one of them say. 
‘His flatterers call him wise, and just, and merciful, but he 
is about to ride over us, and crush us, without heeding our 
sufferings.’ 

“ And Solomon told the Queen of Sheba, who rode with 
him, what the ant said. 

“ And the queen made answer: ‘ He is an insolent creat- 
ure, O king! it is a better fate than he deserves, to be 
trodden under our feet.’ 

“ But Solomon said: ‘ It is the part of wisdom to learn of 
the lowest and weakest.’ And he commanded his train to 
turn aside and spare the ant-hill. 

“ Then all the courtiers marveled greatly, and the Queen 
of Sheba bowed her head and made obeisance to Solomon. 

“©¢ Now I know the secret of thy wisdom. Thou listenest 
as patiently to the reproaches of the humble, as to the flat- 
teries of the great.”— Fohn G. Whittier. 


— | 


Tue brotherhood of man is to be traced, not to the 
fatherhood of Adam but to the fatherhood of God. 


Tue bad man is most in hell when he is most in 
heaven.—American Fournal of Education, 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 
Philadelphia.—The Union of the 


Ethical Culture Societies has recently 
held its annual convention here. Be- 
sides the lecturers of the four societies, 
Adler, Salter, Weston, Sheldon, Profes- 
sor Royce of Harvard, Professor 
Thomas Davidson, William Potter, 
Mrs. A. G. Spencer, John Clifford, Mr. 
Mangasarian and others tock part in it. 
A hearty, assured, practical tone per- 
vaded the discussions and reports. A 
salaried secretary for the Union 1s pro- 
posed. The &thical Record, its lit- 
erary organ, will be bettered. <A prize 
of $1,000 for the best essay on ethical 
culture is suggested. The formation of 
ethical societies in the colleges will be 
attempted, and already Johns Hopkins 
University reports one. Papers on 
Social Life in the societies, on “ Our 
Substitute for the Sunday-school”, and 
on“True Basis of Religious Union,” 
were read and discussed. But the most 
important debate of the convention 
took final shape in a resolution pro- 
viding that, in view of the prospective 
formation of a School of Philosophy 
and applied Ethics, a commiftee be ap- 
pointed, said committee to organize, and 
to have full powers further to elabo- 
rate the plan of the school in detail and 
to secure funds for its endowment and 
maintenance. Among the persons 
named on this committee are Profs. 
Felix Adler, O. B. Frothingham, 
Profs. William James and Josiah 
Royce, William M. -Salter, Prof. 
Thomas Davidson, Mrs. J. S. Lowell, 
Edwin D. Mead, Henry M. Simmons, 
Minot J. Savage, Rabbi E. Hirsch, J. 
Ll. Jones, John C. Learned, Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer and William J. 
Potter. | 


Boston.—Rev. Henry W. Foote, of 


King’s chapel, continues’ very feeble, 


and his family and friends are extreme- 


ly anxious about his condition. 


—Rev. F. H. Hedge rallies very 
slowly from his late attack of paralysis. 
Indeed, in his old age the chances seem 
against his recovery. 


—Last Monday evening the Sunday- 
school Union, composed of city and 
suburban superintendents and teachers, 
held a full and very pleasant levee at 
Rev. Mr. Horton’s church. The sub- 
ject of essay and subsequent discussion 
was “ Primary Instruction in the Sun- 
day-school.” A committee of the Union 
is now visiting every school in the city 
limits, with the intention of rendering 
a corporation report at the latest meet- 
ing of the Union. 


—During the last week the Benevo- 
lent Fraternity Association held a con- 
ference to consult. about the future use 
of the Parker Fraternity building. Sev- 
eral plans were named for Sunday and 
week-day work to benefit adults and 
young persons in the present edifice. A 
few members urged the plan of sell- 
ing and rebuilding at the North end, so 
as. to invite particularly workingmen 
and their families to use the rooms and 
halls. 

—Mrs. Eliza T. Wilkes will, while 
visiting Boston, interest many persons 
in her Post-Office Mission work in Da- 
kota. 

—Kevy. Narcisse Cyr is interesting 
our local conferences in the _ liberal 
churches in France. He wishes to send 
some funds to them. 


Chicago.—The Women’s Unitarian 
Association met at All Souls church on 
Thursday, January 31, 1889. In the 
absence of the president, Mrs, David 
Utter presided. The secretary’s re- 
port of the last meeting was read and 
approved. Mrs. Marean, being called 
upon to report for the Ramabai circle, 
read a farewell letter written by Pun- 
dita Ramabai before leaving America 
for her home. Mrs. Bastin, the essay- 
ist for the day, gave an exceptionally 
bright and scientific paper upon the 
“Physiological Basis of Character.” It 
would be impossible, in a limited report, 
to convey the many deep thoughts it 
contained. This was followed by an 
interesting discussion in which Mrs. 
Wilkes, of Sioux Falls, turned the 
thought of the paper to the spiritual 
basis of character, as also did Mrs. 
Colby of Nebraska. As there are 
nerve channels in the physical form, so 
there are channels between this and the 
higher power, she believed. The 
thought of the discussion then drifted 
into inherited instinct through physio- 
logical basis of character, in which sev- 
eral ladies of the society took part. 
The meeting then adjourned to meet at 
Unity church February 28, 


Emma DuPEkE, Sec’y. 
Madison, Wis.—The Contempo- 


course of six lectures on American Hig. 
tory at the Unitarian church. The 
course begins Tuesday evening, Febru. . 
ary 19, with alecture onthe “ Topogra. 
phy of the great West, with reference 
to the manner of its Settlement,” by 
Dr. Thomas C. Chamberlin, president 
of the University of Wisconsin. Oth. 
er lectures are to follow: March 5, 
“ Trans-continental Exploration § b 

Northern Routes,” Prof. James D. But- 
ler, LL.D.3; March 12, * Trans-conti- 
nental Exploration by Southern 
Routes,” Reuben G. Thwaites,secretary 
of the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin; March 19, * The Territorial Ac. 
quisitions of the United States,” Prof. 
Albert O. Wright, secretary of the 
State Board of Charities and Reform; 
April 9g, “California and her ‘Golden 
Fleece,’” Prof. John B. Parkinson, vice- 
president of the University of Wiscon- 
sin; April 16, * The Fauna and Flora 
of the Great West, with reference to 
the Influence of Settlement,’? Dr. Ed- 
ward A. Birge, professor of zodlogy 
in the University of Wisconsin. The 
public are invited to attend the lectures 
free of charge, and a cordial welcome 
is assured. 


Tacoma, Wash. Ty.—A private 


letter from Tacoma informs us that the 


“James Freeman Clarke Frater- 
nity,” organized last fall by Samuel 


Collyer, one of the T’acoma Unitarians 
and son of Rev. Robert Collyer of 
New York, “has proved a source of 
greatest good in building up an inter- 
est in our church and its work.” Our 
correspondent continues: “ We have 
been particularly fortunate, I think, in 
securing the services of Mr. Copeland, 
of Omaha. In this ‘wild and woolly 
West’ men are inclined to stray away 
from the straight and narrow path of 
orthodoxy to the free air of a purer 
and better religion, and our church 1s 
crowded, particularly on Sunday nights, 
with people who are anxious to hear 
what many of them call ‘the new Gos- 
pel. We are very hopeful for the 
future and already we are talking of a 
new location, our present quarters being 
inadequate. Mr. Copeland has organ- 
ized ‘Unity Guild,’ among other things, 
and we are to have night classes in 
vocal music, French, German and sten- 
ography. The teachers are all volun- 
teers and the instruction free to mem- 


bers of the Guild.” 


Australia.—The inhabitants of Vic- 
toria have been asked by the govern- 
mentto record their religious belief. Ac- 
cording tothe Christian Life, the fol- 
lowing is the result: “There are ap- 
parently about 1 50classes of religions and 
professors of no religion in Victoria. Of 
Episcopalians there are three varieties, 
of Presbyterians eleven descriptions, of 
Methodists nine kinds, of other ‘Protes- 
tants’ no fewer than forty denomina- 
tions, three sorts of Catholics, thirty 


rary Club, of Madison, announces a 


other sects, between twenty and thirty 
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bodies calling themselves of no denom- 
ination, and a score of classes under the 
heading ‘ No Religion.’ Three persons 
have, with great frankness, proclaimed 
£s. d. to be their religion, One man 
returned his belief as being in ‘ Free 
Trade,’ and one person called himself a 
‘Believer in parts of the Bible.’ Six 
men and three women constitute a 
‘Church of the First Born,’ and among 
units in the return are a Burrowite, a 
Millerite, a Walkerite,a follower of 
Bishop Colenso, a ‘ Man of God,’ and 
a Parsee.” 


Muskegon, Mich.— The Unity 
Club has printed in pamphlet form a 
memorial tribute to its old president 
and everybody’s old friend, the late 
Major Chauncey Davis. The simple, 
conscientious, helpful veteran weil de- 
served these warm words from the 
friends who knew him well and at his 
funeral told each other the solid worth 
of such a life among them. Reed Stu- 
art’s funeral sermon is given in full. 
All their words seemed keyed to Whit- 
tier’s lines: 

“Such was our friend. Formed on the good 
old plan, 
A true and brave and downright honest man. 


His daily prayer, far better understood 
In acts than words, was simply Doing Good.” 


Fall River, Mass.—The Unitarian 
church at Fall River is reported in a 
prosperous condition. The minister’s 
bible class numbers forty-four, and 1s 
studying “Ethics”; the Sunday-school 
and Unity Club are full of interest, and 
two Reading Circles meet regularly, 
weekly, at the pastor’s study. The 
minister, Rev. A. J. Rich, was present- 
ed with a heavy gold-headed cane and 
other substantial and beautiful tokens of 
affection for himself and wife on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordina- 
tion and marriage. 


A Boon to Ladies. 
The Chicago Corset Company, No, 202 Franklin 


street, who are the manufacturers of the Ball’s 
Corsets, and the well-kuown Kabo Corsets, have 
made some recent improvements in their goods 
which will be of interest to our lady readers. All 
corsets. heretofore made have had brass or metal eye- 
lets in the back, which corroded and stained the 
underclothihg. Another disagreeable feature was the 
tearing out of the eyelets and the breaking of the 
corset laces, thereby making the corset worthless. 
All these defects have been overcome by the intro- 
duction of a new soft eyelet, lately patented 54 the 

a boon 


Chicago Corset Company, which will become 
to all wearers of corsets. 


This soft eyelet gives a smooth surface to the back 
of the corset and by the use of it the breaking of the 
corset laces is prevented. The Chicago Corset Com- 
pany guarantees the soft eyelet. not to break in six 
If it does they will refund the money 


month’s wear. 
paid for the corset. 


. We understand these celebrated corsets, with the 
improvements noted. are for sale by the principal 


goods dealers of the United States. 


€ recommend our lady readers to give these cor- 
be convinced they have 


Sets a trial, and they wi 
secured the most perfect corset now made. 


hi ‘Why should a man whose blood is warm within 
1 veins sit like his grandsire carved in alabaster?” 
. He should stir around and make 

epmething of himself, One of the best ways of doing 
is is to engage with B. F. Johnson & Co., Rich- | Price -------------------+------++0---- 220+ +--+ 222--- We 

| Steadfast. By Rose Terry Cooke. Boston: Ticknor 

A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 


Rev. H. 
NOD Juiakstccnate \ bkh chin colin eseseseerabnh on $1.50 | paid. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chi 


e shouldn’t. 


mond, Va. 


Watch Laredo, Texas. See advertisement in this 


paper, 


avenue and Twenty-third street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, February 24, services at 11 
A.M. Study Section of the Fraternity, March 


and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 
CHURCH OF THE Mess1AHn, corner Michigan 


1; subject, “ English Cathedrals.” 
Unity Cuurcn, corner Dearborn avenue 


ister. Sunday, February 24, services at 10:45 
A. M, 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday February 24, services at 
10:45 A. M. 


ALL Souts CuHuRCH, corner Oakwood boul 
evard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, February 24, services 
at 11 A.M.; subject, “Theodore Parker’s Tri- 
umph.” Unity Club, Monday, 8 Pp. M. the 
Emerson Section, Tuesday, 8 p. Mm the Phil- 
osophy Section. 


Unity CHURCH, HINSDALE. W. C, Gan. 
nett, minister, Sunday, February 24, services 
at 10:45 A. M. 


THE CurcaGco INsTiTure, Sixth Lecture 
on Sociology, by Mr. W.: Alexander Johnson, 
Thursday, February 28, 8 p.m, Architectura! 
Sketch Club Room, Art Institute Building. 
entrance on Van Buren street. 


THE WoOMAN’S PHYSIOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
The eighth lecture, on “ The Lungs: The 
Prevention of their Disease,” by Dr. Robert 
Hall Babcock, February 25, 3 Pp. M., Ethical 
Culture Hall, 45 and 47 Randolph street 
Lecture free. 


THE CHIcAGO WoMAN’S UNITARIAN ASSO 
CIATION holds its next meeting at Unit) 
Church, February 28, Mrs. W.C Gannett. 
leader; topic, “ James Martineau: His Relig: 
ious Thought and Life.” 


Burlington Route. 
Cheap Lands in the West. 


Along the lines of the BURLINGTON ROUTE in 
Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming and northwestern 
Kansas, particularly on its new extensions in that 
territory, there is still some Government Land await- 
ing settlement, as well as other cheap land held by 
individuals. These lands are among the best to be 
had any where in the country for agricultural and 
grazing purposes. In.the comparatively new dis- 
tricts are many improved farms which can be pur- 
chased at a Very low rate of that class of restless 
pioneer settlers, who are ready at all times to move 
‘farther west.’’ In the sereeory embraced by the 
BURLINGTON’S lines west of the Missouri River, 
there are in the vicinity of two hundred new towns 
which offer to manufacturers and business men an 
excellent opportunity to locate with profit. Send to 
the undersigned for descriptive phamphlet and other 
matter giving location and full particulars concern- 
ing these lands. 
large, handsome Map of the United States, 
mounted and varnished, suitable for oftice or home 
use and issued by the BURLINGTON ROUTE, will 
be furnished responsible parties free on application 
to the undersigned, 

P. 8. EUSTIS, 


Gen’) Pass. & Ticket Agent C. B. & Q. R, R. 
Chicago, [1]. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ward T. Bartlett, D, D., and John P. Peters, Ph. 
D. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, pp. 559. 


Philip Lindsley. Boston: 


Co. Cloth, pp. 120. 


& Co. Chicago: 
pp. 426. 3 


Pumptares Hebrew and Christian, Volume II. By 


PPE cc cnnnnkas ghdsedanveknes snoccdbegebhe hes esns $1.50 


A Short Course iu, Business Short-hand. By David 
Otis roe & Son, 10 
imball, © 


Park Place. Chicago: D. Ki Madison 
Street. Cloth, pp. 95. 
i a di eek deee odennan’ $1.25 


Christ in the Life. By Rev. Warren 8. Woodbridge. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. Cloth, 


Pp. 

WEEE 2. « vocnads anne eednnnhecdeuideathseaas sand bued 25c 

The Psychic Life of Micro-Organisms. By Alfred 
Binet, Translated from the French ay omas 
McCormack. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 


If you want the best Garden you 
have ever had, you must sow 


MAULE’S SEEDS, 


There is no question but that Maule’s Garden 
Seeds are unsurpassed. Their present popularity 
in every county in the United States proves it, for 
I now have customers at more than 31,000 post- 
offices. When once sown, others are not wanted at 
any price. My new catalogue for 1889 {8 _pro- 
nounced the most original, beautifully illustrated and 
readable Seed Catalogue ever published, It contains 
among other things, cash prizes for premium 
vegetables, etc., to the amount of §3,500. 
You should not think of a9" any seeds this 
Spring before sending for it. It is mailed ‘ree to all 
enclosing stamp for return postage. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


CHiIcaco CorseT Co. 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 


“Religious New York.” 


Profusely and beautifully illustrated showing the 
churches of the Jews, Catholics and Protestants, 
and fine portraits of some of the heads of the 
churches of the Metropolis. This article in Demo- 
rest’s Monthly Magazine for March is a very spirited 
one by the Rev. Carlos Martyn. It is better thana 
Sunday visit to New York, and will be of great inter 
est to onery mnomapet of the family. The March 
number of Demorest’s Monthly Magazine is a won- 
derful number. The children will be delighted with 
Young Japan at Play, handsomely illustrated in it. 
Ask your newsdealer for it. or send 20 cents to the 
publisher, W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 15 E. 14th 
St., New York. | 


in silver or 22 one cent stamps 
? pays for the FARMERS’ REc- 


ORD, (illustrated) one year, and 
your address printed in the AGENTS’ RECORD 
which ae whirling all over the United States, and 
you will get hundreds of samples, circulars, books, 
newspapers, magazines c,,from those who want 
ents. It is but a small investment which pays well. 
List sent to each answering this. 

Record Pab, Co., Muncie, Indiana. 


COME TO THE LAND OF 


BIG RED APPLES. 


Pears, Prunes, Etc. Where the climate is so mild 
grass remains n during all the year. U. 8. census 
report shows Oregon healthiest State in the Union. 
ae eae cheap. Send stamp for an Illustrated Pam- 
phlet to 

BOARD OF TRADE, Salem, Oregon. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL.—Prepares for 
scientific school, college, or business. Laboratories. 
The boys are members of the family. Frederick. B. 
Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury, Mass. | 


EMOIR of the late Rev. William 8. Balch, by 
Slade. 1 volume, 12mo, $1.50, post 


ee 


. en CR i Pee me i « 


Purest, and most Healthful. 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


February 23, 1889 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


Its superior excellence proven inanillions of homes 


for more than a quarter of a centu t. is used by 
the United States Government. “aug by the 
heads of the Great Universities as Strongest, 


De ce’s Cream 


BABY CARRIAGES! 


COE} We make a speciality of manufac- 

RS ORS E me turing Baby Carriages to se “ el 
ha cet rect to private parties. Y 

can, therefore, do better with a 

_m than with a dealer. We send Car- 

‘ae riages to all points within 700 miles 


sD of Chicago free of charge. Send 


for-catalogue, 


CHAS. RAISER; Mira 
62-64 CyhourtrAve. Chicago, 


LA ZI N EK 
nd published. De- 


HOPPING 2.22.48 


3 


tion on personal and domestic subjects, notes of travel, 


exchange correspondence, and one or more serial sto- 


ries. Original, enterprising and.A¥aluable. See pub- 
lisher’s Christmas offer in each nufaber. Send 50c. for 
one year’s subscription, and receivé @ur illustrated Cat- 
alogue, free, for shopping purposes. Ac dress—Shop- 
ping by Mail. 7 & 9 Jackson St. Shicagc 

LAURA A. CHAMBERLAIN. Publish 5 cum Proprietor. 


BY Ni AIL voted to the interests of women. Full 


of fashion, hints on shopping,informa- 


cigowe 


ada adi 


ably taken the highest Soamea t 
from $22 to $900 or more; bere. oe 


troduced in its present 
Other makers 
these instruments, 
s have always main- 
best in the world. 


of the 


cellence of 
| the fact that 
“se aggd in competition 
eg have invari- 
undred styles 
catalogues free. 


Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 


ie gg claim for their 


recognize the > 0 AX 


ence ach GRAND 


others. 


8, that they are su- 
high excel 


ing claim superior i ae of viane ball ng, but still 
attribute solely to the 


Neuman 


uced by them in the 


year 1893, bie ip now Beng asthe “Mason & HAMLIN 


pb ysione 


the use of which is secured the 


greatest po “> ep y and refinement of tone, to- 


ther w 
pane, and at r important ad 
A circular, con 


vantages. 


ncreased capacity for stan 
testimonials from three hun- 


dred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, to- 
gether with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant. 


Bo 2 - 


organs sold for Cash or easy payments; 


WASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO 10 CO. 
BOS 


NEW YORK. CHICA 


= REDUCED T0 $202. 


High Arm, Walnut, 
ranted 5 yi ears. 
receipto 


OO 


Our *f Columbia’? No. 5, 
5 Drawer, War- 
Sent anywhere on 
price, Write for circulars. 


THE JEWEL MFG CO., Toledo, 0.,U.5. A. 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
4ND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of the 
Hypophosphites combined with the Fattening 
and Strengthening qualities of Cod Liver Oil, 


Che potency of bo both being largely increased, 


A Remedy for Consumption. 

For Wasting in Children. 

For Scrofulous Affections. 

For Anemia and Debility, 

For Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections. 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
flammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a‘ WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
@quals this palatable Emulsion, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCGGISTS. 
POULTRY SEDER (complete) and our G0c. 
Monthiy 5 months on trial, 

15e. RURAL CALL, Columbus, Ohio. 


EDWARD C. HEGELER, President. 


American Authors 


rs and ten cents. 


ORIGINAL sBonies: 
BY THE BEST. 
& For the next 60 days we will send One Hundred 
Original and Kntertaining Steories:by the 
Best American Authors to whoever sends us 


a list of five story re 
Potter & Potter, 86 and o2 F Federal st., Boston. | 


TOKOLOGY 


A hook! for every woman 


Sample pages FEB M. D. 
112,000 ae gs 8 AGENTS 
Alice B. Se & | + Chicago. All. 


THE OPEN COURT. 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


P,O. DRAWER, F, 


169-175 La Salle Street. 


DR, PAUL CARUS, Editor. 


THE OPEN COURT isa scientific and philosophical journal devoted to the work 
of. “ conciliating science with religion.” 
THE OpreN Court holds that Religion and Science, rightly understood, do -not 


contradict each other. 
conceptions of world and life. 


The apparent divergencies have arisen from the false dualistic 


This Conciliation of Religion with Science THE OPEN Court finds in Montsm—to 
present and defend which is the main object of this journal. 
Montsm As that view which recognizes the Oneness of All- Existence. 


As.a Philosophy, Monism is the basis of modern science. 


and the same. 


It teaches that truth is one 


As a Religion, Mozism teaches that the individual is a part of the whole. The 
individual must conform to the laws of the All in order, not only to live but also to lead a 


moral life—aife that is worth living. 


The religion of AZonism thus becomes the scientific basis of Ethics, which regulates 
the relations Of the individual to his fellow-beings as well as to the cosmical laws of the All. 
THE Open CourrT is the exponent of the most advanced thought of Europe and 


Ameriea in pf 
the most em 


otters its readers, 


lilosophical, biological and social subjects. 
lent /tferateurs, scientists and thinkers of the present day. 
to present, in live and faithful characters, the tendencies of progressive science and philoso- 
Abate Actual contact with the pulse of modern thought, in Europe and America, is what it 


It numbers among its contributors 
The effort is made 


The issues for the past year contain essays by : 


Lucien Arreat. at 
Alfred Binet. 

Dr, Edward Brooks. 5 Sp 
Mrs, E. D. Cheney, 
Moncure D, Conway. 
Prof. £. D. Cope. 
Prof. Georg von Gizyckt, 
pes ‘Noi 


Prof. W. Preyer. 
Carus Sterne. 

F. Vance. 
Max Muller. 
* | Prof. Ernst Mach, ° 

Zl. B. Wakeman. 

Edmund Montgomery, M.D. 
ore. M. Wilhelm Meyer. 


Felix L. Oswald, M.D. 
Wm, M. Salter. 

Gen. M. M,. Trumbull. 
Prof. Calvin Thomas. 
Geo. M. Gould, M.D. 
FE. P. Powell. 

S. Arthur Strong. 
Wheelbarrow. 


Price $2.00 Sar one year } Br.00 for stx months; 50 cts. for three months. Single copies so cts. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


L.REDO, TEXAS, 


o britsitest Prospects of any town in the great Southwest.’ Real estate will surely advance from 
to peo om Seite the next J2 mon 


* ps9 
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. Ee WANTED $50,000 BY MARCH Ist. for safe 
address A. W. GIFFORD, 421 Olive Bt, St.Louis, Mo. 
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NOTES: 1;9,18525 (533 ,41,49,57,65,73,81,89,97, 105 ,12f 129,137, 145 153,161. 
169,177, 185 , 193,201, 109. 
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